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NEW YEAR’S DAY. 


Goop morrow, dear Readers, and a happy new year! We be- 
lieve this is not a very fashionable salutation, but it is a very natural 
one, and very consistent with natural politeness; and politeness 
and fashion are two different things, whatever the footmen may 
think of it. We were going to add another person; but there will 
be time enough to be disagreeable. The first two days of the year 
we are resolved to devote to their proper enjoyment. Our illus- 
trious neighbours the French, who now lead the world in serious 
things as they have long done in lively, have wisely retained the 
most cheerful of their customs, and, among them, are famous for 
the vivacity and generosity of their New Year’s Day. It has often 
struck us as an amusing fancy, to consider what the rest of the 
world are about at such and such a time; what they are doing in 
China, in Persia, in Italy, in the South Sea Islands. The French, 
while the reader is perusing this passage (supposing him to be at 
breakfast), are all preparing for one of the merriest, most social, 
and most profuse days of the year,—an earnest of that good hu- 
moured regard for one another, which will be kept up all the year 
round, and which distinguishes them so enviably above other 
nations. It is idle to talk of French vanity; and we are glad to 
see the phrase going out. No sulky person is ever more foolishly 
vain, than when he compares himself with the French in this 
respect, and casts up the account in his own favour. The French 
think of one another: that is enough. They are in the habit of 
sympathizing with each other’s feelings, of studying each other’s 
wants and inclinations: the pleasure of their fellow-creatures is 
necessary to their own. Let gloomy egotism be silent before such 
virtue, and learn to know its teacher. 

“* To the credit of the kindly and amiable feelings of the French,” 
says Mr Horace Smith, in his new work on Festivals and Games, 
“they bear the palm from all other nations in the extent and costli- 
ness of their new year’s gifts.” He proceeds to give some account 
of this festival in Paris; but as the day itself is before us, and the 
French are concerned, we shall do what he found incompatible with 
the notices he had to take of so many other hoiidays, and lay be- 
fore our readers the passage from which his account is abridged. * 
We thought to have given our readers, on these Christmas occa- 
sions, nothing but what is new, and to have dispensed with extract- 
ing from Mr Hone’s Every-day Book; not because we have not 
a regard for it, (we havea great one,) but because it is so well 
known. For the two reasons however, just mentioned, and to fur- 
nish our readers with as lively a sense as possible of what is taking 
place this day in the great metropolis of freedom and good sense, 
the passage is here presented them.—The old sentiment is at hand 
to excuse us ;— 

“ Let those read now who never read before ; 
And those who always read, now read the more.” 

‘A communication in an English Journal of January 1824 re- 
lates, that in Parison New Year’s Day, whichis called /¢ jour d’étrennes, 
parents bestow portions on their children, brothers on their sisters, 
and husbands make presents to their wives. Carriages may be seen 
rolling through the streets with cargoes of bon-bons, souvenirs, anda 
variety of et ceteras, with which little children and grown up children 
are bribed into good humour; and here and there pastrycooks are 
to be met with, carrying upon boards enormous temples, pagodas, 
churches, and play-houses, made of fine flour and sugar, and the 
embellishments which render French pastry so inviting. But there 
is one street in Paris to which a‘ New Year’s Day is a whole year’s 
fortune ; this is the Rue des Lombards, where the wholesale confec- 
tioners reside; for in Paris every trade and profession has its 
peculiar quarter. For several days preceding the Ist of January, 
this street is completely blocked up by carts and waggons laden 
with cases of sweetmeats for the provinces. These are of every 
form and description which the most singular fancy could imagine ; 
bunches of carrots, green peas, boots and shoes, lobsters and crabs, 


* We shall notice Mr. Smith’s book more particularly on Monday. 





hats, books, musical instruments, gridirons, frying pans, and sauce- 
pans; all made of sugar, and coloured to imitate reality, and all 
made with a hollow within to hold the don-ons. The most pre- 
vailing device is what is called a cornet, that is, a little cone orna- 
mented in different ways, with a bag to draw over the large end and 
close it up. In these things, ‘the prices of which vary from one 
franc (tenpence) to fifty, the don-bons are presented by those who 
choose to be at the expense of them. It would not, perhaps, be an 
exaggeration to state that the amount expended for presents on 
New Year’s Day in Paris, for sweetmeats alone, exceeds 500,000 
francs, or 20,0001. sterling. Jewellery is also sold to a very large 
amount; and the fancy articles exported in the first week in the 
year to England and other countries, is computed at one fourth of 
the sale during the twelve months. In Paris it is by no means un- 
common for a man of 8,000/. or 10,000/. a year to make presents 
on New Year’s Day which cost him a fifteenth part of his income. 
No person able to give, must on this day pay a visit empty-handed. 
Everybody accepts, and every man gives according to the means 
which he possesses. Females alone are excepted from the{charge 
of giving. A pretty woman, respectably connected, may reckon 
her New Year’s presents at something considerable. Gowns, 
jewellery, gloves, stockings, and artificial flowers, fill her drawing- 
room; for in Paris it is a custom to display all the gifts, in order 
to excite emulation, and to obtain as much as possible. At the 
palace the New Year’s Day is a complete jour de féte. Every 
branch of the royal family is then expected to make handsome pre- 
sents to the king. For the six months preceding January 1824, the 
female branches were busily occupied in preparing presents of their 
own manufacture, which would fill at least two common-sized 
waggons. The duchess de Berri painted an entire room of japanned 
pannels, to be set up in the palace; and the duchess of Orleans 
prepared an elegant screen. An English gentleman who was ad- 
mitted suddenly into the presence of the duchess de Berri two 
months before, found her, and three of her maids of honour, lying 
on the carpet, painting the legs of a set of chairs, which were in- 
tended for the king. The day commences with the Parisians, at an 
early hour, by the interchange of their visits and bon-bons. The 
nearest relations are visited first, until the furthest in blood have 
had their calls; then friends and acquaintances. The conflict to 
anticipate each other’s calls, occasions the most agreeable and 
whimsical scenes among these proficients in polite attentions. In 
these visits, and in gossiping at the confectioners’ shops, which 
are the great lounge for the occasion, the morning of New Year’s 
Day is passed ; a dinner is given by some member of the family to 
all the rest, and the evening concludes, like Christmas Day, with 
cards, dancing, or any other amusement that may be preferred.’— 
Hone's Every Day Book. 

While we are about it, we will extract another passage relative 
to the extraordinary amount of New Year’s Gifts received by Queen 
Elizabeth. But first, the reader shall have the remainder of Mr 
Smith’s general account of the holiday. 


‘ It is at once so natural and so laudable,’ says he, ‘ to commemo- 
rate the nativity of the new year, which isa sort of second birth-day 
of our own, by acts of grateful worship to heaven, and of beneficence 
towards our fellow-creatures, that this mode of its celebration will 
be found to have prevailed, with little variety of observance, among 
all ages and people. Congratulations, visits, and presents of figs and 
dates, covered with gold leaf, are said to have distinguished New 
Year’s Day even in the times of Romulus and Fabius, and to have 
continued under the Roman emperors, until the practice, being 
abused into a mode of extortion, was prohibited by Claudius. Yet 
the Christian emperors still received them, although they were con. 
demned by ecclesiastical councils on account of the pagan ceremonies 
at their presentation ; so difficult was it found, in the earlier ages of 
Christianity, to detach the newly-converted people from their old 
observances. The Druids of ancient Britain were accustomed on 
certain days to cut the sacred misletoe with a golden knife, ina 
forest dedicated to the gods, and to distribute its branches with much 
ceremony as new year’s gifts to the people. Among the Saxons and 
northern nations this anniversary was also observed by gifts, accom- 
panied with such extraordinary festivity, that they reckoned their 
age by the number of these merry-makings at which they had been 
present. The Roman practice of interchanging prescnts, and of 
giving them to servants, remained in force during the middle and 
latter ages, especially among our kings and nobility; Henry III 
appearing to have even imitated some of the Roman emperors by 
extorting them,* and Queen Elizabeth being accused of principally 
_*™ According to Mr Ellis, who quotes Mat hew Paris in proof of his asser- 
tion. 
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supporting her wardrobe and jewellery by levying similar contribu- | the feelings of others, and know how to multiply their own happi- 
tions. Pins were acceptable new year’s gifts to the ladies, as sub- | ness in witnessing happy faces. 
stitutes for the wooden skewers, which they used till the end of the 
fifteenth century. Instead of this present, they sometimes received MR PEPYS’S NEW YEARS. 
@ composition in money, whence the allowance for their separate} New Year’s Eve at THE Court or CHARLES II.—(1662.)— 
use is still termed “pin-money.” In London, New Year’s Day is not | yy. Povy and I to Whitehall, he taking me thither on purpose to 
observed by any _ festivity, the only open demonstration of joy carry me into the ball this night before the king. He brought me 
is the ringing of merry = from the belfries of the numerous | frst’to the duke’s chamber, where I saw him and the duchess at 
steeples late on the eve of the old year, until after the chimes of the supper; and thence into the room where the ball was to be, cram- 
clock have sounded its last. hour. _We may have done well to drop | med with fine ladies, the greatest of the court. By-and-bye comes 
what Prynne, in his Histrio-Martix, calls “a mere reli ue of pagan- | the king and queene, the duke and duchesse, and all the great ones ; 
isme and idolatry, derived from the heathen Romans’ feast of two- | and™after seating themselves, the king takes out the duchesse of 
faced Janus, which was spent in mummeries, stage-plays, dancing, York,fand the duke, the duchessetof Buckingham, the duke of Mon- 
_and such like interludes, wherein fidlers and others acted lascivious mouth, my lady Castlemaine; and so other lords other ladies; and 
effeminate parts, and went about the towns and cities in women’s they danced the brantle.* After that, the king led a lady a single 
apparel ; but, however the celebration of New Year’s Day may | covanto; and then the rest of the lords, one after another, other 
have been disfigured in the earlier ages by pagan associations and 


le » : ~ ee ladies: very noble it was, and great pleasure to see. Then to 
superstitious rites, nothing can be more truly Christian than to usher | country dances, the king leading the first, which he called for, 
it in with every cheerful observance that may express gratitude which was, says he, “ Cuckolds all awry,” the old dance of Eng- 


towards heaven, and promote a kindly and a social feeling among | Jang. Of the ladies that danced, the Duke of Monmouth’s mistress 
our friends and fellow-creatures.’—pp. 131—133. | and my lady Castlemaine, and a daughter of Sir Harry de Vicke’s, 
Now for her most gifted Majesty Queen Elizabeth :— | were the best. The manner was, when thejking dances, all the 
‘Tt tine de if il th 1 _| ladies in the room,‘and the queene herself, stand up; and indeed he 
oho ee at the greatest part, if not ail the peers and peer | danced rarely, and much better than the duke of York. Having 
esses of the realm, all the bishops, the chief officers of state, and | staid here as long as I thought fit, to my infinite content, it being 
several of the queen’s household servants, even down to her apo- | the greatest pleasure I could wish now to see at court, I went home, 
thecaries, master cook, serjeant of the pastry, &c. gave new year’s | Sainaieaes haan datiein 
gifts to her majesty ; consisting, in general, either of a sum of money, . é- . P . 
or jewels, trinkets, wearing apparel, &c. The largest sum given by | _ CoNscieNTi0Us PrecauTion.—(New Year’s Eve, 1664.)—This 
any of the temporal lords was 20/. ; but the Archbishop of Canter- | Christmas 1] judged it fit to look over all my papers and books ; and 
bury gave 40/., the Archbishop of York 30/., and the other spiritual | to tear all that I found, either boyish, or not to be worth keeping, or 
lords 20/. and 10/.; many of the temporal lords and great officers, | fit to be seen, in case it should please God to take me away sudden- 
and most of the peeresses, gave rich gowns, petticoats, shifts, silk | ly. [Yet the Diary, in which this record appears, contained numer- 
stockings, garters, sweet-bags, doublets, mantles embroidered with | 0USpassages which the editor withheld, as being exceedingly unfit to 
precious stones, looking-glasses, fans, bracelets, caskets studded | be seen.] 
with jewels, and other costly trinkets. Sir Gilbert Dethick, garter WINDING up oF AccounTs.—(New Year’s Eve, 1666.)—To 
king at arms, gave a book of the States in William the Conqueror’s | my accounts, wherein at last I find them clear and right; but to 
time; Absolon, the master of the Savoy, gave a bible covered with | my great discontent do find that my gettings this year have been 
cloth of gold, garnished with silver gilt, and plates of the royal arms; | 573/. less than my last, it being this year in all but 2986/., whereas, 
the queen’s physician presented her with a box of foreign sweet- | the last I got 3560/.; and then again my spendings this year have 
meats; another physician presented a pot of green ginger, and a pot | exceeded my spendings the last, by 644/., my whole spendings last 
of orange flowers; her apothecaries gave her a box of lozenges, a | year being but 509/., whereas this year it appears that I have spent 
box of ginger candy, a box of green ginger, and pots of other con- | 1154/., which is a sum not fit to be said that ever I should spend in 
serves. Mrs Blanch a Parry gave her majesty a little gold comfit- | one year, before I am master of a better estate thanI am. Yet, 
box and spoon; Mrs Morgan gave a box of cherries, and one of | blessed be God! and I pray God make me thankful for it. 1 do 
apricots, The queen’s master-cook and her serjeant of the pastry, | find myself worth, in money, all good, above 6200/., which is above 
presented her with various confectionary and preserves. Putrino, | 1800/. more than I was the last year. Thus ends this year of pub- 
an Italian, gave her two pictures ; Ambrose Lupo gave her a box of | lic wonder and mischief to this nation. Public matters in a most 
lute strings, and a glass of sweet water; each of three other Italians | sad condition; seamen discouraged for want of pay, and are become 
resented her with a pair of sweet gloves; a cutler gave her a meat | not to be governed: nor, as matters are now, can any fleet go out 
Enife having a fan haft of bone, with a conceit in it; Jeromy Bas- | next year. Our enemies, French and Dutch, great, and grow more 
sano gave two drinking glasses ; and Smyth, the dustman, presented | by our poverty. The Parliament? backward in raising, became 
her majesty with two bolts of cambrick.’—Hone’s Every Day Book. | jealous of the spending of the money; the city less and less likely 
Mr Horace Smith thinks, that “ unless these donations were upon | to be built again; every body settling elsew here, and nobody en- 
: ae" : a al | courazed to trade. A sad, vicious, negligent Court, and all sober 
the calculating principle of do ut des, their reception implies great : ; 


‘+ s : ‘ | men there, fearful of the ruin of the whole kingdom this next year, 
meanness.” Dr Drake, Mr Hone’s authority, says that Elizabeth | from which God deliver us! One thing [ reckonfremarkable in my 


did make returns, but took sufficient care that the balance should | own condition is, that I am come to abound in good plate, so as at 
be in her favour. It has been part however of the education of | all entertainments to be served wholly with silver plates, having 
royalty, and was still more so in those times, to consider the peo- | ‘Wo dozen and a half. 
ple’s property its own, and that merely to accept a favour was ete hk 
° : A SWIFTS NEW YEARS. 

conferring one. Numberless instances might be collected from the " . re . 

. : . Jan. Ist, (1710-11).—Morning. I wish my dearest, pretty Ding- 
History of the Court of England in the time of George III and ' : 


> : ley and Stella a happy new year, and health and mirth, and good 
Queen Charlotte. The case is becoming different now. People | stomachs, and Fr’s company. Faith, I did not know how to 


gave presents to one another as well as to royalty, in the olden time; | write Fr. I wondered what was the matter ; but now I remember 
but we hear little of them. The monarch was everything. Now | | always write paid for, (a mysterious signature, for himself.) 
we read little of the presents to royalty, and much of those among | Patrick wishes me a happy new ae and desires I would rise, for 
ie TEEN bite Dennen ood llent le! The clobe | t28 # good fire, and faith it is cold. Iwas so politick last night 

: si, pomeying poopre : globe | with M. D., never saw the like; get the Examiners and read them; 
will as surely warm and enlighten itself by your example as it goes | the last nine or ten are full of the reasons for the late change, and 
round the sun. of the abuses of the late ministry, and the great men assure me they 

What presents will not La Fayette have to day! and O’Dillon | are all true. They are written by their encouragement and direc- 
Barrot! and Dupont de |’Eure, and the gallant students of the |": Z posal ~~ piponyad a but perhaps 
schools, and their friends, and their loves, and all the manhood and | nen ae nT ee 
womanhood of glorious France! We confess we envy them: not | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 























all, good morrow. 
I wish you both a merry new year 

for the substance of their gifts, not for the bon-bons, nor the ivory or Roast beef, mince-pies, and good strong beer, 
the gold, nor caskets, nor even the books,—but for the soul of them; And me a share of your good cheer, 
for the kind words and encouraging devices ; for the power to give, That I was there, ~ here ; 
and the understood generosity in receiving; for all which shews : ig * talgd patie, eomey og 

: ° 3 nal é New Year’s Eve. (1712-13.)—I sat with him (Harley, Earl of 
them in advance of their apecies, and able to carry it forward. So | Oxford,who was ill) while the young folks went to supper, and then 
far are we in England behind-hand with true sentiment of liberality, | went down, where they were all merry together, having turned Lady 
that the very word “a gift,” whether implying something to give or Oxford up to my, Lord ; and I stayed with them till twelve. There 
to receive, makes people recoil with all sorts of doubts of one ano- Du ~ yonne, eae — wy eed epee Lord ~ wid 
weak yl lpcsce a ara gg who write as we do, give way to the | A i Tt looked like elds 8 heoeChannatia ens anatase pte 
admiration we have just expressed towards the French nation, together from the old folks, though indeed it was not from poor Lord 
without feeling under the revolting necessity of demanding, that | Treasurer, who is as young a fellow as any of us; but Lady Oxford 
nobody will misinterpret us. Were we writing in Paris, we should | isa mere old woman. 
fear nothing : and into Paris accordingly we pitch ourselves in indig- * Branle, Expéce de danse de plusieurs personnes, qui se tiennent par 
nation, taking with us all such of our readers as have a regard for le main, et qui se menent tour-d-tour.—Dictionnaire de l’ Academie, 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


Drory Lans.—Werner—Davy Jones, or Harlequin and Mother Carey’s 
Chickens. 


Covent Garven.—The Chancery Suit—Harlequin Pat, and Harlequin Bat. 





For the reasons assigned yesterday, we have nothing fresh to criti- 
cise at the theatres. In our next we shall notice the fourth appearance 
Meanwhile we have another word or two to say on pantomimes, 

of Miss Inverarity; and on Tuesday the opening of the Olympic. 

There are three faults in the present race of pantomimes: first, 
their want of any necessary connexion with the exordium ; second, 
the relaxation of the old ties between Harlequin and Columbine on 
the one hand, and the Pantaloon and Clown on the other, so that 
there is no eternal running away as formerly on the part of the 
lovers, nor is the pursuit so zealous on that of the old man and his 
attendant: and third, the new and preposterous juvenility which 
Pantaloon has acquired,—his former “lean and slippered state” 
being nearly gone, and his limbs contradicting his old face with 
almost as many tricks and gymnastics as those of Harlequin. The 
Pantaloon at the Adelphi, Mr Kine, is a vigorous posture-master ; 
and Mr T. Biancuarp at Drury Lane is old in nothing but his 
beard. His hobble is a condescension to his beard. We see 
plainly he has no occasion for it. 

Now in all pantomimes it is material that the original characters 
be preserved, because the great cause of their popularity is their 
appeal toa certain large and familiar view of life, and of the persons 
incidental to different ages and pursuits. Pantaloon is carking old 
age —the Clown a gluttonous and cowardly mixture of simplicity 
and cunning,—gross bodily worldliness ;— Harlequin, a lover defying 
obstacles, and turning the most of them to account; or in other 
words, youth and animal spirit ;—and Columbine, female youth, 
giddy and graceful, who will go through all things for love. Then 
the pantomime is a perpetual picture of life; its acquired and igno- 
rant sophistication, and its early joy. To alter its characters is to 
diminish the secret of its attraction. 

We know not when the Fuiry Tale came to be a common exor- 
dium of this lively species of entertainment: perhaps the custom 
originated with it, in the Italian region common to both. It is a 
good commencement, because it adds to the youthfulness of the 
general impression, and accounts for the utmost whims and me- 
tamorphoses that ensue. 

For all these reasons we take the perfection of a pantomime to 
consist,—first, in some fairy or other fabulous tale, in which the 
interest is serious, childish, and wonderful; secondly, in the inter. 
mixture of some love-story with this tale, in order to account for 
the loves of Harlequix and Columbine ; thirdly, in a strict adherence 
to the old age, the gluttonous cowardice, animal spirits, and graceful 
giddiness of the respective dramatis persone; fourthly, in the 
extremest mixture possible of the familiar and the supernatural, ‘in 
order to shew the extremes affecting the common mind, and the 
activity with which life goes on in spite of them; and lastly, in 
fanciful satires upon existing folly, by means of the scenes and 
transformations, so that the general picture of the world may 
acquire the force of passing experience. 

For the groundwork of his plots, the more works the author gets 
acquainted with, the better; but he should at all events be a 
master of the Fairy Tales, of the Arabian Nights, and of popular 
national stories. Mr Dunlop’s History of Fiction is a good book 
to consult : and he should have a good collection of Mr Newberry’s 
golden books of the nursery. 

Almost all the tales of Perrault, we should think, would draw 
out into good pantomimes, by the help of a love-story, if wanting,— 
such as Blue Beard, Puss in Boots, the Sleeping Beauty, Ricquet 
with the Tuft, &c. Cinderella would make such an excellent one, 
that we suppose it must have been used; which, indeed, is likely to 
have been the case with those we have named. The story of the 
Prince Camaral-Yaman and the Princess Badoura, with their beds 


taken through the air by the Fairy! and the Genius, to compare 
them in, would make a good groundwork. A capital pantomime 
might be made of Robin Hood. Maid Marian would be the Co- 
lumbine. She should be the daughter of some rich old lord, and 
the Clown should have been the gluttonous father confessor. 


| 











InvistBLE Pavement.—In some parts of the old town of Lisbon, 
in which hogs and stray dogs are the only scavengers, it is supposed 
that the inhabitants have never seen the pavement.—Beckmann’s 
History of Inventions, &c. 


Respect your Frienps.—A young man went to read to Piron 
a tragedy that was about to be performed; at the continually 
repeated plagiarisms, the poet took off his cap, and made a cour- 
teous bow. The author of the piece, astonished at this perpetual 
gesture, asked him the reason of it. “ It is only a habit I have of 
saluting my acquaintance,” returned the poet. 


LeGisLaTion OF Henry VITIT.—By the act for annulling the 
marriage of Henry the Eighth with “the Lady Anne of Cleves,” 
(32 Hen. 8, c. 25), it was enacted that “ if any, do by word or deed, 
accept, take, judge, or believe the said marriage to be good, or pro- 
cure or do anything for the repeal of this act, he shall be adjudged 
guilty of high treason, and suffer DEATH accordingly.” [The same 


tyrant, in the following year, procured the attainder of his wife, 
Katharine, of high treason.) 
| One or THe Uses or History.—The villain who has imposed on 


| mankind by his power or cunning, and whom experience could not 

unmask for a time, is unmasked at length; and the honest man who 
has been misunderstood or defamed, is justified before his story ends. 
Or if this does not happen,—if the villain dies with his mask on, in 
the midst of applause, and honor, and wealth, and power, and if the 
| honest man dies under the same load of calumny and disgrace under 
| which he so undeservedly lived, driven perhaps into exile and ex- 

posed to want,—yet we see historical justice executed; the name of 
the one branded with infamy, and that of the other celebrated with 
| panegyric to succeeding ages.—Bolingbroke. (Un the Study of 
| History.) 

Miup LeeisLation oF “THE VirGIN QueENn.”—In the 14th year 
of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, (cap. 5, anno 1572) a statute passed, by 
which it was enacted, that “if any be a vagabond above the age of 
14 years, he shall be adjudged to be grievously whipped, and burnt 
through the gristle of the right ear with a hot iron of the compass of 

| an inch, unless some credible person will take him into service for a 
, year. And if, being of the age of 18 years, he after do fall again 
| into a roguish life, he shall suffer death as a felon, unless some cre- 
| dible person will take him into service for two years. And if he do 
| fall a third time into a roguish life, he shall suffer death as a felon.” 
| (unconditionally). This abominably cruel statute, to which Eliza- 
| beth of course gave her assent and sanction, was permitted to 
| disgrace the Statute-book for many years, and when it was at length 
| repealed, a most severe enactment was substituted. Of a verity, 
“ Law is the perfection of reason !” 














Hammer-cLorus.—lIn this country, a whimsical etymology has 
been assigned to the modern ornament of the hammer-cloth. It 
has been supposed, that “when coaches were first introduced, our 
frugal ancestors used to load the carriage with provisions for the 
family on their journies; the hamper, covered with a cloth, was 
both a convenient repository, and a seat for the coachman, and this 
was afterwards converted into a box: Hammer-cloth is, therefore, 
very probably, a corruption of hamper-cloth.” Into the validity of 
this conjecture it would be futile to enquire, but whatever may be 
its merit, it affords, at least, an amusing specimen of the ingenuity 
exercised by the critics, in their researches into the perplexities of 
the unde derivata.—Beckmann’s History of Inventions, &c. 


Price or Wines in 1553.—By the 7 Edw. VI. c. 5, it was 
enacted that “ no person in England or Wales should utter by retail 
any wines called Gascoin, Guyon, or French wines, but after the rate 
of eight pence per gallon at the f, by any manner of means, 
colour, engine, or craft; nor any el wines but after the price 
of four pow the gallon at the most ; nor any other wines but at the 
price of twelve pence the gallon at the most; upon pain that every 
person doing the contrary thereof, shall forfeit for every such offence 
£5 of lawful money of England.” The same statute enacted that 
no person, unless possessed of °}00 marks a year, or unless he be a 
peer, or the son of one, should have or keep in his house any greater 
quantity of any wine than ten gallons, under penalty of £10. [Were 
it not for the impolitic duties and restrictions on its importation, 
the people of England might, at the present time, drink French, 
and other Continental wines, at little more than the price they pay 
for the drugged compounds called ale and porter.) 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We must see the great Star of “ Brighton” for ourselves, before we can 





venture to be its harbinger. Perhaps we should hurt its effect, even by 
repeating our correspondent’s announcement, 
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THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


This Evening, the Historical Play, entitled 


HENRI QUATRE. 
Florence St. Leon, Miss PEARSON, 

Clotilde de Biron, Miss MORDAUNT, Louison, Mrs WAYLETT. 
Henri Quatre, Mr MACREADY, Duke de Sully) Mr HAMMERTON, 
General D'Aumont, Mr LATHAM, Eugene de Biron, Mr COOPER, 
Frederick St. Leon, Mr J. VINING. Moustache, Mr FARREN, 
O’Donnell, Mr H. WALLACK, Pingeau, Mr WEBSTER, 
Gervaise, Mr BEDFORD, Germain, Mr SALTER, 
Jocrisse, Mr HARLEY, Lafleur, (a Page) Miss POOLE. 


In Act Il—Aa Incidental Peasants’ Dance, by Mons. SIMON. 
Prineipal Dancers—Mr GILBERT, and Mademoiselle ROSALIA GUET. 


Previous to the Opera, P. Lindpaintner’s Overture to Der Bergkonig, 
and the National Air, “Vive Henri Quatre.” 


To conclude with the New Splendid Christmas Comic Pantomime, called 


DAVY JONES; 
OR, HARLEQUIN AND MOTHER CAREY’S CHICKENS. 
[By Mr Barrymore. ]} 

The Overture and Music, by Mr R. Hughes. 
Columbines, Misses BARNETT and BASEKE. 
Harlequin, Mr HOWELL. 

Pantaloon, MrT. BLANCHARD, 

Clowns, Messrs SOUTHBY, and E. J. PARSLOE. 
THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. 

Scene I.—The North Foreland, with Light House.—II. Mother Carey’s 
Refectory, and Coral Cave in the Deep Sea.—III. Quarter-Deck of the 
Spanker, 36.—IV. Susan’s Cottage, by Moonlight.—V. The Bilboes.— 
VI. The Sun’s Watery Bed.—VII. Farm-House, Sunrise.—VIII. 
Ruins of the Argyle Rooms the Night after the Fire.—IX. Belle Vue 
Cottage and surrounding Neighbourhood.—X. The Brighton Archway. 
Erected in Honour of their Majesties’ Visit to Brighton, August 30th, 
1830. With a New Allegorical Ballet—XI. Commercial Dock Canal. 
—XII. Nursery for Pet Children.—XIII. Outside of Upholsters.—XIV. 
The Diorama.—XV. Grand Hydraulic Temple, Illustrative of the Union 
of the Waters, 

DIORAMA, Designed and Painted, by Mr Svanrie.p. 
The Various Views will Display, the Stupendous and Extraordinary 
Military PASS OF THE SIMPLON. 

Town of Sion (in the Valois).—Valley of the Rhone.—Brieg.—The Sim- 
plon.—The Schalbet, by Moonlight. —Village of the Simplon.—Gallery 
of Algaby (with the Effects of a Storm).—The Grand Gallery! cut 
through a solid rock 596 ft. long, —Crevola.—Domvo D'Ossola.—Fariolo, 
Lago Magiore, with the Boromean Islands. 





On Monday, Pizarro; and the Pantomime, 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


This Evening, (12th time) a New Play, in Three Acts, called 


THE CARNIVAL AT NAPLES. 
[By Mr Dimonp. ] 
Duchess di Fontana, Mrs LOVELL, 
Aurora di Cosenza, Miss HUGHES, 
Miss H.CAWSE, Rodriga, Mrs TAYLEURE, 
Nina, Miss TAYLOR. 
Duke di Fontana, Mr EGERTON, 
Count Cosenza, Mr BLANCHARD, Manfredi, Mr DIDDEAR, 
Valentine, Mr WILSON, 
Benedetto, Mr G. BENNETT, Harry Fortesene, Mr ABBOTT, 
Dermot O'Donovan, Mr POWER, 
Rufo, Mr EVANS, Gasparo, Mr F. MATTHEWS. 


Zoranthe, 


To conclude with the New Grand and Comic Pantomime, called 
HARLEQUIN PAT, AND HARLEQUIN BAT; 


OR, THE GIANT’S CAUSEWAY. 
(By Mr Farvey.] 


The Overture and Music, by Mr G. Stansbury. 


With a Speaking Opening. [By Mr Peike.] Characters by 
Mr BAKER and Mr POWER. 
Columbine, Miss LOUISA JOHNSTONE. 
Harlequin, Mr ELLAR, Clown, Mr PAULO, Pantaloon, Mr BARNES. 


THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. 

Scene I.—The Giant’s Causeway, by Moonlight —II. The Boyne Water. 
—III. Exterior of King O’Roirk’s Castle.—IV. The Grand Banqueting 
Hall.—V, The Banshee’s Ravine. —VI. M’Murragh’s Keep.— VII. Ex- 
tensive View of the Lake of Killarney.—VIII. The Custom-House and 
Quay, (Dublin).—IX. The New Bridge over the Menai.—X. The Pool 
—Tower—and West India Docks.—XI. A Market.—XIIL. The Globe 
Hotel and Cutler’s Shop.— XIII. Frog Farm and Kitchen. — XIV. Wind- 
sor Park and Castle.—XV. Portsmouth Harbour. The Royal Yacht 
passing along the Coast, till she arrives off Brighton, and the Illumina- 
tion.—XVI. The Triumpbal Arch, Erected in honor of the Arrival of 
their Majesties at the Royal Pavilion, on August 30, 1830.—XVIL. Lud- 
gate Hill and St Paul's, as it was intended to be on the 9th of November 
1830.—XVIII. Lost in a Fog.—XIUX. Guildhall as fitted up for the 
Lord Mayor's Festival.—XX and last. The Fairy Grove and Magic 
Palace. 





THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


This Evening, a New Romantic Allegorical |Burletta, in Two Acts, called 
THE DEVIL’S DUCAT! 
OR, THE GIFT OF MAMMON. 
{By Mr Jerrovp.] 
The Music by Mr G. H. Rodwell. 
Sabina, Miss DALY. 
Nibbio, (an Usurer) Mr DOWNE, Rotta, (a Notary) Mr BAYNE, 
Astolpho, § Brothers, ruined by Y Mr YATES, 
Leandro, { Nibbio and Botta. { Mr HEMMINGS, 
Mammon, Mr Q. SMITH, 
Grillo, (Botta’s Servant) Mr BUCKSTONE, 
After which, a Domestic Burletta, (in two Acts) called 
WRECK ASHORE. 
[By Mr Bucxkstone}, 
The Overture and the whole of the Music, by Mr G. H. Rodwell, 
Act I.—Winter. 
Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 
Dame Bernard, Mrs DALY. Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, 
Walter Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS, Captain Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, 
Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE, 
Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE. 
[A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occur between each Act]. 
Act I1.—Summe_er. 
Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZ WILLIAM, 
Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, Blackadder, Mr S. SMITH, 
Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE, 
Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, Walter, Mr HEMMINGS, 


To conclude with a New Grand and Comic Christmas Pantomime, called 
GRIMALKIN THE GREAT! 
OR, HARLEQUIN AND THE KING OF THE CATS! 
[By Mr Buckstone}. 
The Overture and Music, by G. H. Rodwell. 
Columbine, Miss STALLARD. 
Harlequin, Mr GIBSON, Clown, Mr SANDERS, 
Pantaloon, Mr KING, 
THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. 
Scene I.—Interior of Dwelling of the Mouse Trap Maker, Nosey Jack 
(Night.)—II. Exterior of Cats’ Castle, (Sunrise).—IIL. Fairy Retreat, 
near the Enchanted Spring.—IV. Enchanted Spring —V. Cats’ Coridor. 
VI. Palace of Grimalkin—VII. Temple of Silver-rain —VIII. The 
King’s Mews.—IX. Fishmongers’ and Oil Shops.—X. Doctor Surekiil’s 
Dissecting Room.—XI. View in Westmoreland.-—XIL. Eating House 
and Cage.—XI1I. View on the Wye.—XIV. Interior of the Old Ship 
Inn. Wapping. —XV._ Brush Hall, in Chancery.—XVI. The same, out 
of Chancery.—XVIL. Grocer’s and China Shops.—X VILLI. Catacombs.— 
XIX and last. Temple of the Spirit of the Spring. 


SURREY THEATRE. 


This Evening, the interesting Drama of 
INKLE AND YARICO. 
By Cotman the Younger. ] 
Yarico, Miss SOMERVILLE, Wowsky, Mrs VALE, 
Narcissa, Miss VINCENT. 

Sir Christopher Curry, Mr WILLIAMS, Inkle, Mr C. HILL, 

Campley, Mr EDWIN, Medium, MrGOUGH, ‘Trudge, Mr YALE. 

At the end of the First Act of ‘Inkle and Yarico,’ the SIAMESE 
YOUTHS will be presented to the Audience. They can only be seen 
previous to the Half-Price. 

After which, a Romantic Drama, entitled 
THE BRIGAND. 
{| By Mr Ospatprston.] 
Principal Characters, Miss VINCENT, and Madame SIMON. 
Mr OSBALDISTON, and Mr DIBDIN PiTT, 
To conclude with a New splendid Comic Christmas Pantomime, entitl 
THE NEW YEAR’S GIFT! 
OR, HARLEQUIN, JACK OF NEWBURY! 
[By Mr W. Barrymore. ] 
The Overture and Music, by Mr Blewitt. 
Columbine, Mademoiselle ROSTER. 
Harlequin, Mr HONOR, Clown, Mr T. HILL, 
Pantaloon, Mr ASBURY, Zany, Mr GRAMMER. 
THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. 

Scene I. Regions of Time.—II. The Town of Newbury (Sunrise).—ILII. 
Cabinet in the Widow’s Mansion.—IV. Splendid Temple of the New 
Year.—V. Picturesque Roadside Inn.—VI. Exterior of Public House 
and Sadler’s.— VIL. Suspension Bridge over the Menai.—VIII. Quiet 
Lodgings in a retired Neighbourhood.—1X. Race Course and Grand 
Stand.—X. Splendid Falls of Tivoli—XI. Cavern, (Moonlight).—XII. 
and last. Realms of Bliss in the Regions of Light. 











~~ PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 

Cosure THeatrre.—Vidoeq—Harlequin Silver Penny, 
Or the Old Woman in the Bottle. 

SapLer’s WeEtts Tuearre.—Skimmer of the Seas.— 
Golden Pippin — Harlequin and 
Mother Goose. 

Published by J. Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, 
parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold by 
J. Cuapret, 98 Royal Exchange ; A. Hays, 165 Regent street ; J.Fisip, 
16 Air street, Piccadilly ; Marsu, 145 Oxford street, next door to 
Fladong’s Hotel ; at Esers’s Library, Old Bond street ; and by all Book- 
sellers and Newsmen. 





On Monday, Romeo and Juliet; and the Pantomime. 


C, and W. Reynett, Printers, Broad street, Golden square, 
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